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the woods and meadows around Stafford and to let the
noise of the city die on his ear till he could catch the
murmur of the babbling streams. . . . Thus you may
see to-day, if you have the eye for it, many an imprisoned
incomplete angler working at a desk with the sound of
a waterfall in his ears, or selling across a sporting-goods
counter the tackle that he never has the good fortune
to use. Walton says that fishermen are the Lord's own
people, and no doubt he's right. " The primitive
Christians,35 he remarks, " were, as most anglers are,
quiet men and followers of peace." He undertakes to
prove it from the fact that four of the Apostles actually
were fishermen, and these four taught all the others to
fish. Thus worked Izaak Walton till he was over fifty
years old.

But, oddly enough, he made money, and soon was
able to move to larger quarters on Fleet Street. Iron-
mongery was evidently all the thing in the days of the
English Civil War. So when the great battles were
over and there was peace, iron peace, under Oliver
Cromwell, Izaak Walton gave up his London life, and
bought himself the thing of which all anglers dream, a
little place in the country, his own country, and all his
dreams came true.

From then on, for some forty years, Izaak Walton
spent a life of leisure, or of leisure broken with leisurely
activity* At times he was on his own little place, at
times he wandered about the country, a welcome and
indefinite guest, an old man who never grew older, who had
said good-bye to the world and its troubles and to whom
Roundhead and Royalist were all one. Especially he
sought, and was welcome in, the homes of the clergy.
He had been greatly assisted in his London days by
famous Dr. John Donne, Vicar of St. Dunstan's, Both
his wives, for he married twice, were of clerical families;
he seems to have borne married life easily as a basis
(as with some among us now) from which to go fishing.
For his last twenty years he wandered and fished alone.